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Industrial Review of the Year 
Jury 1, 1924—Juty 1, 1925 


Outside the political realm there have been few indus- 
trial events of outstanding significance during the past 
year. No pronounced changes in wages or working con- 
ditions have occurred, no decisive battles have been 
fought, nor has there been any considerable volume of 
industrial legislation. The labor movement has in gen- 
eral held its earlier gains, but organized opposition to 
the unions continues to be a dominant feature of our 
industrial life. The American Federation of Labor re- 
ported a total membership of 2,865,979 at its 1924 con- 
vention in El Paso, as compared with 2,926,468 the year 

fore. 

Two of the foremost leaders of American labor have 
died within the year—Samuel Gompers and Warren S. 
Stone. Each was a dominant figure in his own move- 
ment, and their successors, William Green and William 
B. Prenter, are undertaking to continue their respective 
policies. The death of Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
should also be chronicled in this connection since he had 
come to embody a considerable part of the aims and 
aspirations of labor. 


Lapor IN Poitics 


The outstanding event of the year, in so far as the 
labor movement is concerned, was the candidacy of 
Senator LaFollette for the presidency, supported by the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Socialist Party. It 
was pointed out in the Industrial Review of last year 
that a movement had been begun to create a permanent 
party, the issue of which depended on the outcome of 
the election. The new movement, however, long before 
election exhibited a lack of coherence and.there was no 
spontaneous demand for a new party. The A. F. of L. 
was at no time sympathetic with the proposal to turn 
the political demonstration of last year into a party move- 
ment, and the more radical elements of Senator La- 

ollette’s labor following were in no agreement among 
hemselves. The popular strength of his candidacy— 
he polled 4,822,319 votes out of a total of 28,887,047 
cast—was considered impressive, although it netted only 
13 votes in the electoral college. 


This defeat left the future of efforts toward more 


progressive political activity in doubt. LaFollette urged 
the Progressives to continue along the lines they had laid 
down, preparing for a fight in 1926, building upon a 
skeleton organization with state branches. However, 
some of the railway unions withdrew from the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action. The Socialist 
Party also decided to maintain a separate identity in the 
future and has mapped out a program for independent 
party action on its own behalf and is raising funds to 
conduct a separate campaign. 

The New York State Progressive Party held a conven- 
tion in Rochester on June 13. A state organization was 
perfected and two national committeemen were elected. 
Plans were laid to weld together the progressive groups 
which had taken part in the 1924 campaign in an effort 
to form a National Progressive Party. Provision was 
made for the New York State Committee to call conven- 
tions of the National Party at any time on its own motion 
or upon request of ten per cent of the enrolled or signed 
membership of the Party. It is planned to hold a 
national convention of the Party some time during the 
coming fall to work out plans for further action. 


THE MoveMENT OF WAGES 


During the period covered by this review there has 
been but slight change in wage levels. An index of pay- 
roll totals in 52 manufacturing industries prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics using the monthly 
average of 1923 as base or 100 shows smaller total 
amounts paid for wages in 1924 and early in 1925 than 
in 1923. In part this is explained by a decrease in 
employment and in part by slight scattered losses in 
wages, 

Wage data, as is the case with unemployment statistics, 
are very inadequate, at most giving but an indication of 
the trend, a sampling of the general movement. Because 
of the variations in method and classification between 
even those states which keep the best employment and 
wage records it is not possible to give statistically exact 
comparable data. However, because of the industrial 
concentration in New York and Pennsylvania and be- 
cause in both states official wage reports are given, they 
may be taken as illustrating the trend. 
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New York 
Average Weekly Earnings in Factories 
March 1924 March 1925 
Average for all industries re- 

Stone, clay and glass........ 28.82 28.64 
Metals, machinery and con- 

Wood manufacture ........ 27.68 27.78 
Furs, leather and rubber goods 25.25 26.34 
Chemicals, oils, paints...... 28.39 28.65 
Printing and paper goods.... 33.45 34.13 
22.54 22.43 
Clothing, millinery and laun- 

Food, beverages and tobacco 25.56 25.57 
Water, light and power..... 33.96 33.76 

Pennsylvania 
March 15,1924 March 15,1925 

All industries. ...........- $26.16 $26.14 

Metal manufactures .... 28.30 27.83 

Textile products ........ 21.37 22.73 

Foods and tobacco ...... 20.98 21.15 

Building materials ...... 27.93 27.41 

Chemicals and allied prod- 

Miscellaneous * ........ 24.71 24.47 


These comparisons indicate the slight shiftings that 
have taken place. 
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Hours or 


There has been no pronounced general change in hours 
of labor during the year. In organized trades there is 
the general trend toward a 44 hour week. 


In considering hours of labor during this period at- 
tention centers on the steel industry. After announce- 
ment in 1923 that the long shift would be done away with 
and the transition to a shorter working day would be 
made as rapidly as possible, little detailed data on what 
was actually taking place has been available. It was 
known that the 12 hour shift and 7 day week still existed, 
but the extent remained undetermined. A recent study 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics gives customary 
hours of labor, actual hours, earnings per hour and earn- 
ings for one pay period in 1924, in 10 departments in the 
iron and steel industry and comparative data from earlier 
reports of the Bureau. In 1914, 70 per cent of the 
employes in the 38 plants reported customarily worked 
72 or more hours per week, while only 5 per cent worked 
less than 60 hours. In 1924, 61 per cent worked less than 
60 hours per week and 39 per cent worked 60 or more 
hours; 9 per cent worked 72 hours or more and 5 per 
cent worked 84 hours. 


_ “Lumber and planing mill products, furniture, leather tanning, leather 
products, boots and shoes, printing and publishing, rubber tires and goods. 


Figures for blast furnaces are quoted here because it 
was in that department that the extent of the 12 hour 
shift was greatest. The reduction in hours here noted 
shows that progress has been made but that the long 
shift was not abolished by 1924. The extent of the longgiay 
turn every two or three weeks is not shown here due to ™%4 
the method of compilation. In explanation of this the 
report says: “The classified hours of the table are aver- 
age hours for the individual and do not reflect the long 
hours of one week that may alternate with shorter hours 
the next. Thus a man who works 72 hours one week 
and 60 hours the next has an average of 66 hours, which 
is tabulated in the group ‘over 60 and under 72.’” 

A study made under the direction of the Cabot Fund, 
started in April 1924 and released the following August, 
showed that up to that time “the general tendency, where 
the change has been attempted, has been to put the blast 
furnaces, open hearth and Bessemer converting depart- 
ments, in which continuous labor is required and where 
the 12-hour day used to prevail, on a three-shift system 
requiring the men to work only 8 hours a day but for 7 
days a week and to put the rolling mills on a two-shift 
system, the men working usually 10 hours a day and 6 
days a week.” 


So the net result indicates progress but not completion 
of the promised readjustment. 
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STRIKES 

The period of this review forms a marked contrast t 
the situation three years ago. The review for 1922 
showed that in all of the basic industries there had been 
strikes of nation-wide import. Subsequent reviews have 
recorded fewer conflicts of such proportions and during 
the period here covered there have been no strikes of 
country-wide significance, and none that have resulted 
in a general tying up of the industry involved. 

The most important strikes which occurred, both as to 
numbers of persons involved and importance of terms 
of settlement, are the three in the clothing industry in 
New York, one in the ladies’ garment trade, one in men’s 
clothing and one in cloth hat and cap making. In each 
case the terms of settlement embodied provisions for 
unemployment insurance. 

Just prior to the opening of the period of this review 
there had been an interstate strike of 40,000 bituminous 
coal miners in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
caused by the failure of a wage conference. About a 
month later a satisfactory agreement was reached to run 
for three years from April 1, 1924. 

At the close of this period negotiations for an agree- 
ment in the anthracite industry are under way. Whether 
this will result in a suspension of mining is problematical. 

The strike of approximately 13,000 silk workers which 
began in Paterson on August 1, 1924, and which lasted 
until December 14, when it was settled on the basis of 
a compromise, has particular significance because of the 
“free speech” factors involved. Meetings of striking silkgs, 
workers were broken up and a hall they had hired for a¥ 
special meeting was closed to them. A protest meeting © 
was held on the City Hall steps where the bill of rights 
was read. During the reading the meeting was violently 
broken up by the police, several of the strikers were 
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arrested along with Roger Baldwin of the American Civil 
Liberties Union who had staged the demonstration to 
test the right of speech and assemblage in New Jersey. 
All were convicted under an old statute, as recorded in 
faibe INFORMATION SERVICE for May 16, 1925. The con- 
viction is on appeal and it is hoped by this process to 
establish the right of the workers of Paterson to hold 
orderly meetings, addressed by any speakers they may 
select. 


References : 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Though this has not been a year of cyclical industrial 
depression yet there was considerable known unemploy- 
ment; and the inability of thousands of workers to find 
employment remains one of the most important and 
serious of the unsolved problems of industry. Adequate 
data on unemployment are lacking in the United States. 
At any given time it is impossible to know with any de- 
gree of accuracy just how many workers are without 
employment. Some states, notably New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, and Ohio, do keep records, though 
even these statistics are not comprehensive, do not con- 
stitute a measure of the total amount of idleness due to 
lack of work, but merely indicate the trend. 


The Russell Sage Foundation issued during the past 
year a survey of the unemployment situation as part of 
its study of public employment offices. It found that over 
a series of years, including both boom and depression 
periods, an average of 10 to 12 per cent of all the 
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and women) are out of work all the time, ranging from 
5 per cent in good years to 20 per cent in bad; wide- 
spread unemployment is now a constant phenomenon 
with far-reaching economic, social, psychological, and 
moral bearings; in seeking work through certain types 
of commercial or fee-charging employment bureaus— 
particularly those dealing with unskilled and casual labor 
—thousands of men and women are being exploited. 
Touching upon the ramifications of a situation which re- 
sults in having from 1,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons each 
year unemployed for weeks and sometimes for months 
at a time, the introduction to the report points out that: 
“There is something which we are just beginning to recog- 
nize—a resentment on the part of the workers against 
an industrial situation in which such insecurity and un- 
certainty of employment are possible. It is not only 
unemployment but the fear of unemployment—the knowl- 
edge that any job is uncertain and insecure, subject to 
the fluctuations of economic change—which is responsible 
for much of our present industrial unrest.” 

Selecting for consideration statistics for December 
1924, a period at the height of the winter’s activities 
before the January seasonal decline and uninfluenced by 
the usual spring and summer slump, we find that for the 
1,504 firms reporting in Illinois there was a decrease in 
the number of employes on their payrolls of 7.7 per cent 
in December 1924 as compared with December 1923. 
For the same period the establishments reporting in New 

Oyo. showed a decrease in employment of 7.8 per cent. 
In Wisconsin, manufacturing industries showed a de- 
crease of 2.6 per cent in employment. The New York 
state index for the whole period shows the same trend. 
In December 1923 the index of employment stood at 107 
for all factories covered, whereas in December 1924 it 
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stood at 99—lower than in June 1914, which is used as 
base (100). During November and December 1924 the 
index was lower still—it stood at 98 both of those months 
and in September at 97. This in contrast te 1923, when 
the index remained above 100 all year, averaging about 
110; not since the 1921-1922 depression had the index 
gone below 100. 

These states, because of the industrial concentration 
within their borders, give the key to the situation. Fed- 
eral figures substantiate them. Comparing employment 
figures given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 7,141 
identical establishments during one week in January 1924 
and in January 1925 we find a decrease of 5.0 per cent 
in 1925. The decrease had been even more pronounced 
in the fall, for comparing identical establishments we find 
a decrease of 13 per cent in employment in September 
1924 compared with September 1923. 


Remedial Efforts 


Steps taken to meet the problem of unemployment 
during the past year are of special interest since they 
mark advances in the program which sets off American 
from European effort along this line. Abroad, the trend 
is general toward some form of social insurance to meet 
this situation, whereas here the trend is toward increas- 
ing the number of agreements in individual industries 
which make provision for some form of insurance cover- 
ing only the workers within that industry employed in 
establishments operated by the employing parties to the 
agreement. This form of development is increasing most 
rapidly in the clothing trades. Plans are in operation 
also in the lace curtain and wall paper industries. It is 
natural that contractual unemployment insurance should 
have developed first and more widely in the needle trades 
where seasonal fluctuations are so pronounced. The 
agreement in the women’s clothing industry in Cleveland 
was the second of this type and was entered into, it will 
be remembered, by the International Ladies Garment 
os and the employers contracting with them, in 

921. 

The year 1924 saw the movement extended to the men’s 
clothing industry, the women’s clothing industry in New 
York, and the manufacture of cloth hats and caps in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. As trade agree- 
ments these were recorded in the review of last year, 
having just been consummated as the summary was going 
to press. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The death toll of industry is high in spite of safety 
campaigns and new devices. In states where workmen’s 
compensation laws are in operation it is possible to have 
some check on the deaths and other casualties caused 
directly by industry. Examples from two states where 
there is a high concentration of industry will serve as 
illustrations. 


= 
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Pennsylvania. From July 1924 to January 1925 there 
were reported to the compensation bureau: 22,887 fatal 
accidents, 6,182 which resulted in permanent disability, 
and 1,646,769 resulting in temporary disability. For half 
the period covered by this review in this one state alone 
there were 1,675,838 reported accidents to workers in 
industry involving at least temporary disability. The 
resulting human waste is immeasurable. The financial 
cost in compensation paid was $61,066,295. This total, 
of course, does not include the overhead expense of keep- 
ing the compensation machinery in operation. 


New York. Data in exactly the same form is not avail- 
able for New York, but in general the record is similar. 
Over a ten year period the number of industrial acci- 
dents reported shows an increase from 225,391 in 1914-15 
to 371,708 in 1923-24, an increase of 146,317. Total 
compensation payments increased from $7,517,016 in 
1916-17 to $22,731,485 in 1923-24. 

Totals, of course, indicate only the aggregate loss, 
human and financial, and do not indicate the trend. Re- 
ports of industrial accidents are far too meager and 
inadequate to justify the compilation of any per capita 
statistics with a view to working out an accident rate for 
comparison with former years. Commenting on the in- 
adequacy of industrial accident figures at the National 
Safety Congress, September 29, 1924, Secretary of Labor 
Davis said: 


“Our whole struggle for safety in industry, from a 
national point of view, is a fight in a fog. We are sur- 
rounded and bewildered by a constantly rising mist of 
slogans and campaigns and drives and estimates. We 
know that in certain individual plants, and in certain 
individual industries, we are making tremendous strides 
toward safe operation. We know that our slogans and 
campaigns get results in many cases. But do you real- 
ize that no one today can tell within thousands how many 
American workers were killed in industry last year? I 
have seen estimates by our very best authorities which 
fixed the number of fatalities annually in industrial acci- 
dents at 12,500, 25,000 and 35,000—a range of more than 
20,000. The experts of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have estimated these fatalities at about 21,000. We say 
that such information as we have indicates that there 
are 2,453,418 industrial accidents annually, with a result- 
ing wage loss of $1,022,264,866.” 
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LEGISLATION : Federal 


Commercial Arbitration 


A bill making “valid and enforceable written provisions 
or agreements for arbitration of disputes” in maritime 
or interstate commerce was passed by the final session 
of the 68th Congress and signed by the President. It 
does not apply to employment contracts of seamen, rail- 
road employes, or other workers employed in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 


Postal Salaries 


Early in the short session of Congress the veto of the 
postal salaries bill of the previous session was upheld in 


the Senate. Two new bills to increase both salaries and 
postal rates were introduced. One originating in the 
Senate was rejected in the House as a revenue raising 
measure since all bills for this purpose must originate ig 
the House. The other bill introduced into the Housey! 
was passed by both bodies and signed by the President. 
This measure provided that postal clerks and letter car- 
riers shall receive a maximum salary of $2,100 instead 
of $1,800 and “special clerks” may receive $2,300 instead 
of $1,900. Salaries of other postal employes were also 
increased. Postal rates were increased to meet the new 
salary scale. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Several bills concerning the Federal Trade Commission 
were introduced into Congress, though no legislation was 
enacted. However, it is important to note the investiga- 
tions which were ordered by this session of Congress: 
(1) the history and present status of the packers’ consent 
decree and action growing out of it, etc.; (2) the General 
Electric Company’s control of electric power throughout 
the United States; (3) the present degree of concentra- 
tion and inter-relation in the ownership, control, etc., of 
the American Tobacco Company and the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, and their methods of opposing the cooperative 
marketing associations; and (4) the publication of the 
Commission’s recent investigation of the price of gasoline. 
Investigations of the prices of wheat, flour, and bread, 
the price of cottonseed products, and of cooperative 
marketing associations were proposed. There is consid- 
erable doubt whether under existing conditions certain 
of these studies will be carried out because of the adoption 
of a new policy on the part of the Commission—a lg 
against which the minority has strenuously protested. I 
fact, the Commission has become one of the storm centers | 
in Washington. 


State 


Legislatures of 42 states met in 1925. Forty of them 
convened in January, the Florida session began in April 
and the Georgia session opened in June. Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico also had regular legislative sessions this 
year. Reports of state and territorial legislative sessions 
are slow in becoming available, so that only an incomplete 
summary of the more outstanding measures can be given. 


Maternity and Infancy 


Rhode Island and Vermont accepted the provisions of 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act. Their acceptance 
brings the total number of states cooperating under the 
Act up to 43. Hawaii has also accepted the provisions 
of the act pursuant to action by Congress in 1924. 


Child Labor 


State Action on Federal Child Labor Amendment. The 
Child Labor Amendment, proposed by Congress in 1924, 
was submitted for ratification in each state legislature 
convening subsequently. It was ratified by Arkansas in 
1924. In 1925 it was ratified in three states—California, 
Arizona, and Wisconsin. In both New Mexico and Mon- 
tana the House of Representatives voted for ratification, 
Final word from New Mexico is not yet available, bef) 
in Montana the Senate rejected the proposal. Bot 
houses of the legislatures of 21 states rejected the amend- 
ment either in 1925 or in 1924. One house in each of 
nine other states has voted against ratification. Con- 
sideration was postponed by one house in four states, with 
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action pending in one state. Authoritative information 
for some other states is not yet available. It is apparent 
from this that at best the amendment cannot be ratified 
ar two years more and possibly four, depending upon the 
tion taken by legislatures meeting next year. 
This fact focuses attention on state child labor legis- 
lation passed during the present year. Reports of new 
enactments are available as follows: 


Massachusetts. A child between 14 and 16 may be 
granted an employment certificate for work outside school 
hours, without fulfilling the educational requirement for 
regular certificates, i.e., completion of the 6th grade. 

New Mexico. Strengthened the provisions for issuing 
employment permits. Changed maximum working hours 
for children under 16 from 8 per day and 48 per week 
to 8 per day and 44 per week with certain exceptions. 
Extended prohibition of night-work to cover hours from 
7 P.M. to7 A.M. Night work is prohibited for children 
under 16 in dangerous or injurious occupations. Em- 
ployment of any child under 14 prohibited during school 
hours; regulations prescribed for employment of children 
under 16. 

New York. Weekly hours of labor of children under 
16 reduced from 48 to 44 in factories and other establish- 
ments and occupations in which employment of children 
is regulated by labor law. 

Tennessee. Physical examination now required as pre- 
requisite to granting of employment certificates to chil- 
dren under 16. 

Texas. Maximum daily hours of employment for chil- 
dren under 15 reduced from 10 to 8 per day though 
weekly limit of 48 remains the same. Employment of 
ildren under 15 years of age between 10 P.M. and 
A.M. is forbidden, save under specified conditions. 
Wisconsin. The State Industrial Commission is given 
power to regulate the employment of children under 16 
in cherry orchards, market gardening, gardening con- 
ducted or controlled by canning companies, and the cul- 
ture of sugar beets and cranberries. 

Wyoming. Employment of children under 16 is pro- 
hibited in a large number of designated occupations and 
in any occupation or place of employment found by the 
State Child Labor Commission to be dangerous or preju- 
dicial to the safety, health, welfare, or morals of children 
under that age. 

Child Labor bills were also introduced in California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Porto Rico; but 
the final status of these measures cannot at this time 
be ascertained. 

The bills which are known to have failed of pas- 
sage also indicate trends of thought on child labor 
problems. 

New Hampshire. Rejected a bill providing for a maxi- 
mum working week of 48 hours for women and chil- 
dren. 

North Carolina. Defeated a bill limiting the hours of 
work of children under 16 in the occupations covered 
by the existing child labor law to 8 a day and 48 hours 
a week. Also rejected provisions for extending pro- 

ibition of night work for children to include the 
Ge: from 7 to9 P.M. Defeated an attempt to ex- 

end to children employed in mercantile establish- 
ments the present maximum 60 hour week and 11 hour 
day for women and minors in factories. 

Wyoming. Rejected a bill strengthening the present 
law covering employment of children. 
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Miscellaneous 


The following bills enacted by the state legislatures 
have special interest to students of social problems. 
They represent perhaps the legislative measures of 
the most general interest passed in the states named, 
though as has been already noted complete reports 
are not available at this time. 

California. A law passed provides for the payment by 
the state of old age pensions to needy, aged citizens. 

Idaho. An amendment to the State Criminal Syndical- 
ism Law was passed. This law is particularly worth 
studying because of the definition it gives of criminal 
syndicalism. “Criminal Syndicalism is the doctrine 
which wilfully and maliciously advocates crime, 
sabotage (for the purpose of this chapter is defined 
to mean damage, injury, or destruction of real or per- 
sonal property; work done in an improper manner; 
tampering with or disabling machinery; improper use 
of materials; loitering at work; slack work; waste 
of property; the publication of trade secrets; or either 
or any of the foregoing acts), violence or unlawful 
methods of terrorism as a means of accomplishing 
industrial or political reform. The advocacy of such 
doctrine, whether by word of mouth or writing, is a 
— as in this chapter otherwise pro- 
vided.’ 

Illinois. A law was passed relating to injunctions which 
provides that: “No restraining order or injunction 
should be granted by any court of this state or by a 
judge or the judges thereof in any case involving or 
growing out of a dispute concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment enjoining or restraining any per- 
son or persons either singly or in concert from termi- 
nating any relation of employment or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor or from (peacefully and 
without threats or intimidation) recommending, advis- 
ing, or persuading others to do so; or from being upon 
any public street or thoroughfare or highway for the 
purpose of (peacefully and without threats or intimi- 
dation) obtaining or communicating information, or 
to (peacefully and without threats or intimidation) 
persuade any person or persons to work or to abstain 
from working, or to employ or to cease to employ 
any party to a labor dispute or to (peacefully and with- 
out threats or intimidation) recommend, advise, or 
persuade others so to do.” 

Massachusetts. A law was passed providing for com- 
mercial arbitration, the provisions of which are similar 
in general to statutes now existing in New York and 
New Jersey. 

Missouri. A workmen’s tion act was passed. 

New Jersey. A law was enacted providing for jury 
trial upon charges of contempt for violations of in- 
junctions issued in labor disputes. Upon signing this 
measure Governor Silzer indicated that though he 
was in sympathy with its purpose he had doubts 
about the constitutionality of the measure. An act 
was also passed requiring every factory engaged in 
any productive industry to register with the state 
labor commission and to furnish the commission with 
a statement of the maximum number of persons em- 
ployed, and other data. The appointment of a com- 


mission of legislators to investigate working condi- 
tions among women in the state was authorized. This 
commission is to report upon the cost of living and 
wage rates necessary to maintain working women in 
health and reasonable comfort. 
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New York. Defeated a bill providing a 48 hour week 
for minor girls 16 years of age and over and for women 
in factories and mercantile establishments with provi- 
sions for adjustment of daily hours and allowing a 54 
hour week for 8 weeks in the year. The Governor 
vetoed another bill on the ground that it was a subter- 
fuge to prevent the enactment of a real 48 hour law. 
This alternative bill continued the present 54 hour week of 
9 hours per day, but authorized the Industrial Board 
to reduce these hours to not less than 48 per week 
and 8 hours per day after investigation if it should be 
proved that the number of hours worked was detri- 
mental to health. 

Oregon. An act was passed providing for commercial 
arbitration similar to the Federal Act above recorded. 

Pennsylvania. A measure was passed authorizing the 
appointment of a state commission for the study of old 
age pensions. The old age pension law passed by the 
Pennsylvania state legislature in 1923 was declared un- 
constitutional, as recorded in the INFORMATION SERVICE 
for February 2, 1924. 
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Court DECISIONS * 


From the many court decisions during the year involv- 
ing industrial relations and labor unions only a few of 
primary significance can be here treated. Reference is 
made to the INFORMATION SeERvIcE for May 23, 1925, 
for the U. S. Supreme Court decisions involving the 
Kansas Industrial Court, the American plan in opera- 
tion in San Francisco, and the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
controversy with the Railroad Labor Board. 

Criminal Syndicalism 

Constitutionality of a state Criminal Syndicalism Act 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Since the wording of such statutes is largely 
the same, the decision is of prime importance. Con- 
viction of Gitlow in connection with his circulation of 
the Manifesto and Program of the left Wing Socialists 
was sustained. 

“The statute does not penalize the utterance or pub- 
lication of abstract ‘doctrine’ or academic discussion 
having no quality of incitement to any concrete action. 
It is not aimed against mere historical or philosophical 
essays. It does not restrain the advocacy of changes 
in the form of government by constitutional and lawful 
means. . . . It is not the abstract ‘doctrine’ of over- 
throwing organized government by unlawful means 
which is denounced by the statute, but the advocacy 
of action for the accomplishment of that purpose. . . . 
A single revolutionary spark may kindle a fire that, 
smoldering for a time, may burst into a sweeping and 
destructive conflagration.” The state may protect 


* The full text of any decision mentioned in this digest may be obtained 
on application to Inrormation Service for 25 cents, 


itself by extinguishing the spark without waiting for 
the flame or conflagration. 

Justice Holmes, with whom Justice Brandeis con- 
curred, in his dissenting opinion quoted the form 
statement of the Supreme Court that “the question 
every case is whether the words are used in such cir- 
cumstances and are of such a nature as to create a 
clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that [the state] has a right to pre- 
vent.” He recognized that the court later seems to 
have departed from this rule but felt that it had not 
settled finally a different rule. By the above test Gitlow 
would not be guilty. The distinction, says Justice 
Holmes, between theory and incitement is not sound. 
“Every idea is an incitement.” The only difference 
“in the narrower sense is the speaker’s enthusiasm 
for the result.” “If in the long run the beliefs expressed 
in the proletarian dictatorship are destined to be ac- 
cepted by the dominant forces of the community, the 
only meaning of free speech is that they should be 
given their chance and have their way.” 45 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 625. 

Other cases involving criminal syndicalism, most of 
them connected with membership in the I. W. W., are: 
227 Pac. (Cal. Sup.) 908 (injunction and punishment 
for contempt without jury trial) ; 227 Pac. (Cal. Sup.) 
914 (violation of injunction punished as misdemeanor) ; 
229 Pac. (Cal. App.) 896 (knowledge of purposes of 
I, W. W. seems to be imputed to members) ; 230 Pac. 
(Cal. App.) 221 (personal lack of belief in violence no 
defense for I. W. W. member) ; 233 Pac. (Cal. App.) 
362 (corrupt influencing of juror on criminal syndical- 
ism trial) ; 236 Pac. (Cal. App.) 311 (I. W. W. me 
bership) ; 230 Pac. (Kan.) 88; 201 NW (Mich.) 35 
233 Pac. (Okla.) 497; 233 Pac. (Wash.) 288 (disbar- 
ment of attorney for I. W. W. speeches) ; 4 Fed. (2d) 
417 (I. W. W. member cannot become naturalized). 


Labor Unions: Strikes 


“A strike against manufacturers by their employes, 
intended by the strikers to prevent, through illegal 
picketing and intimidation, continued manufacture, and 
having such effect,” is not “a conspiracy to restrain 
interstate commerce under the Anti-trust Act because 
such products, when made, were, to the knowledge of 
the strikers, to be shipped in interstate commerce to 
fill orders given and accepted by would-be purchasers 
in other states, in the absence of evidence that the 
strikers interfered or attempted to interfere with the 
free transport and delivery of the products, when 
manufactured, from the factories to their destination 
in other states, or with their sale in those states.” 
265 U. S. 457. 

“When the intent of those unlawfully preventing the 
manufacture or production is shown to be to restrain 
or control the supply entering or moving in interstate 
commerce, or the price of it in interstate markets, their 
action is a direct violation of the Anti-trust Act.” Thus 
a miners’ strike involved interstate commerce where 
“the purpose of the destruction of the mines was to stop 
the production of nonunion coal and prevent its ships 
ment to markets of other states where it woud) 
by competition tend to reduce the price of the com™ 
modity and affect injuriously the maintenance of wages 
for union labor in competing mines.” This statement 
was made in an action for treble damages (once 
assessed at $200,000 and then trebled) against miners’ 
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unions for conspiracy to interfere with interstate trade 
in coal in violation of Federal law. In this case in- 
volving the Prairie Creek mines the court held the evi- 
dence insufficient to connect the United Mine Workers 

th the conspiracy but clearly sufficient to so connect 
Mistrict No. 21 with it. 45 Sup. Ct. 551. 

An important gain by labor unions in their fight 
against government by injunction was made when the 
Federal Supreme Court held valid the provisions of 
Secs. 21 and 22 of the Clayton Anti-trust Act that 
wilful disobedience of any lawful command of a Fed- 
eral district court or any court of the District of Colum- 
bia shall at the demand of the accused be tried before 
a jury, if the act is criminal. Railroad workmen on 
strike may invoke this right, since the status of em- 
ployment is not essential. 45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 18. 

According to one decision by a state court, all pick- 
eting is unlawful. “Peaceful picketing” is self-contra- 
dictory and meaningless. Picketing, in and of itself, 
is coercive, and that is its purpose and effect. To call 
pickets “observers” does not alter the situation. 233 
Pac. (Wash.) 630. 

All picketing may be made illegal by city ordinance 
in Indiana. 145 NE (Ind.) 550. The powers of cities 
in other states in this respect depend upon the state 
constitution and statutes. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has decided that enforce- 
ment of a labor union rule that an employer contract- 
ing for work outside of his home territory shall observe 
the labor union rules there in force as to wages, etc., 
when they are more favorable to the employes than the 
rules in the place where the work is done may be en- 
joined at the instance of such employer, since it makes 

difficult, if not impossible, for an outside contractor 

compete with a local contractor where wages, etc., 
are more favorable in his home territory, to the detri- 
ment not only of the contractor but also of the public. 
300 Fed. 894. 

The labor union rule involved in the last case was 
held valid by the highest New Jersey court because of 
the statute providing “that it shall not be unlawful for 
persons to unite to persuade by peaceable means, any 
person or persons to enter into any combination for or 
against leaving or entering into the employment of any 
person or corporation.” Labor unions “may make 
tules and regulations passed in good faith, providing 
for what they deem to be an economic advantage to 
themselves.” Employers have no vested interest in 
the labor of workers. 126 Atl. (N. J.) 399. 

In construing a criminal statute requiring an ad- 
vertisement for help to state that there is a strike or 
lockout when such is the fact, a strike “shall be deemed 
at an end when conditions are such that the business 
of the employer is not materially affected by it, and 
there are no reasonable grounds for believing that a 
continuance thereof will materially affect his business.” 
202 NW (Wis.) 302. A strong dissenting opinion was 
written, urging the facing of industrial facts. It pointed 
out that several persons came from distant places in 
answer to the advertisement and then refused to apply 
for work when they learned the situation. They lost 
ae and money through the “deceptive advertising.” 

ch, says the dissent, is the evil aimed at. 


Alien Labor 


The Arizona statute prohibiting the employment of 
an alien, who has not declared his intention to become 
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a citizen, “upon, or in connection with,” any public 
“works or employment” is valid. 232 Pac. 884. 


Child Labor 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act does not pre- 
clude an action at law by a child illegally employed. 
129 Atl. (Del.) 344; 129 Atl. (Vt.) 311; 126 SE (W. 
Va.) 492. In the Delaware case the Court said that 
“to hold otherwise would in a large degree nullify the 
Child Labor Law, and would have no tendency to dis- 
courage the practice which the statute has made illegal, 
for the employer’s liability would be no greater in case 
of an illegal than of a legal employment.” In that (and 
the Vermont case) the illegality consisted merely in the 
failure to have a working certificate. In the valuable 
discussion and collection of cases it appears that some 
other courts differ where a working certificate would 
render the employment legal. 

Employment in violation of child labor statute, of 
itself, authorizes recovery for personal injuries or 
wrongful death arising out of such employment, al- 
though the cases differ as to whether this rule applies 
where an employment certificate would render the em- 
ployment legal. (Yes. 129 Alt. [Vt.] 311; No. 268 SW 
[Ark.] 361.) In any event there can be recovery for 
the master’s negligence if there is no sufficient defense. 

A parent’s consent to illegal employment bars re- 
covery for his benefit for the death of the child (147 
NE [Ill.] 465; 125 SE [W. Va.] 110; 125 SE [W. Va.] 
367) except where the death is caused by some inde- 
pendent negligence on the part of the master. (125 
SE 110; 367). 

Although a state minimum wage law seems invalid 
so far as it applies to adult women because of the Fed- 
eral supreme court decision, it has been upheld in its 
application to minors. 300 Fed. 991 and 201 NW 
(Minn.) 629. 

Convict Labor 


The Oklahoma prison board may make shirts by the 
use of convict labor and sell them to a private corpora- 
tion for resale to the public. The constitutional pro- 
hibition of the “contracting of convict labor” is not 
violated, although the machinery was leased from the 
purchaser of the shirts. The lease was at a substantial 
rental with the option to purchase. The object of the 
constitutional prohibition is not to prevent convict 
labor from coming into competition with free labor but 
to protect convicts from the evils of the convict labor 
system. 232 Pac. (Okla.) 807. 

The state, however, must comply with the Oklahoma 
statute requiring “convict made goods” to be so labeled 
before being sold in the states. The statute has the two- 
fold object “to protect free labor against competition with 
convict labor and to prevent a deception being practiced 
on the public.” In this case, bricks were the articles made. 
236 Pac. (Okla.) 46. 


“Company Owned” 


The Central Iron & Coal Co. one morning discharged 
an employe. That evening he was told by a deputy 
sheriff in the employ of the company to leave the town. 
The next afternoon, when he was on his way from the 
furnace where he had just finished small business trans- 
actions incident to his leaving town he was arrested 
by the deputy sheriff and taken for a trial for “trespass 
after warning.” For this he recovered damages from 
the company for false imprisonment and malicious 
prosecution. 101 So. (Ala.) 815. 824. 
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Day of Rest 

The Minnesota statute prescribing one day’s rest 
in seven for specified occupations is unconstitutional 
in that the classification is unreasonable. For example, 
the employment “in a power plant or boiler or engine 
room is within the law if the heat or power generated 
is used in a hotel, a shoe factory,” etc., “but is outside 
the law if it is used in a newspaper plant, a place of 
public amusement,” etc., while the need for the day 
of rest is the same in one case as in the other. 201 
NW (Minn.) 610. 


Lasor BANKING 


Rapid growth both in members and influence of the 
labor banks makes it desirable at this time to record 
not only the developments during the period covered by 
this review but to recapitulate briefly the whole movement. 

In 1920 the first bank which could actually be described 
as a labor bank was founded in Washington, D. C., by 
the International Association of Machinists and called 
the Mt. Vernon Savings Bank. In the same year the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers opened its Co- 
operative National Bank in Cleveland. Up to April 1, 
1925, there were thirty labor banks carrying on business, 
and two additional banks (Commercial National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and Empire Trust Company, New 
York City) party controlled by labor. Three more 
labor groups—International Typographical Union, Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor, Chicago Federation of 
Labor—were preparing to open banks; and still others 
are now considering plans. These banks are located in 
17 states and the District of Columbia. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has led 
the way in these enterprises and now operates 9 of the 
30 banks. The Brotherhood has also organized 7 invest- 
ment companies to finance new developments; 5 of the 
7 were established during 1924 and the first part of 1925. 

Other labor banks are operated under three forms of 
union control. Some are controlled by a single union— 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 2; International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 1 (partially controls another) ; 
Railroad Telegraphers, 1. Ten are controlled coopera- 
tively by labor groups in the community. Seven are 
controlled cooperatively by several unions in the same 
industry. In addition there are the two banks already 
mentioned, started as commercial enterprises, but bought 
in whole or in part by labor groups. 

Capitalization of these 30 banks, established during the 
period from 1920 through the first quarter of 1925, rep- 
resents a total of $7,289,697; $2,118,800 of that amount 
was added by the 10 banks established in 1924, and 
$700,000 more by the 2 which opened their doors early 
in 1925. The strength of the movement may be gauged 
from another angle by the total deposits, which in 1924 
aggregated $72,263,342 in 28 of the 30 banks. (Totals 
were not available for 2 of them.) Of this sum, $8,497,- 
006 was on deposit in 9 of the 10 banks opened in 1924. 
The total resources of the 30 banks amount to over 
$90,000,000. 

In theory, labor banking presents important problems. 
In the first place, these institutions are not technically 
cooperative banks, but they do have some cooperative 
features. There seems to have been some misapprehen- 
sion on this point. Their chief distinction from other 
banks lies in their trade union control which is worked 
out and maintained by various forms of stock owner- 


ship. Two examples will suffice: The stock of the 
Brotherhood Bank in Cleveland is owned 100 per cent 
by union members—51 per cent by the union per se and 
49 per cent by individual members of the Brotherhoo 
Holders of stock have as many votes as they have shar 
but a certain cooperative feature is realized by limitin 
the dividends to 10 per cent in any one year and dis- 
tributing the earnings above this amount among the 
depositors according to the size of their accounts with 
the bank. The Federation Bank of New York controlled | 
by many unions (about 125 unions hold stock in it) 
permits constituent unions to hold as many as 25 shareg 
each; and individual trade union members may purchase 
up to 10 shares each. An aggregate of 90 per cent of 
the total stock is thus owned by trade unions and union 
members, but 10 per cent may be held by business men 
and those interested in the enterprise. Final control of 
all of these banks rests with the union or unions con- 
cerned, but there is usually minority representation on 
governing boards, of business men, economists and ex- 
perts who are in a position to give sound guidance and 
who are in sympathy with the project. 

Conflict of opinion over the labor banks arises from 
different conceptions of their ultimate results. Some 
trade unionists consider that these banks will play a con- 
structive part in their efforts toward a better industrial 
order by preventing workers’ savings from being loaned 
by the regular banks during times of industrial strife to 
help the employers, as has, of course, happened, 
They believe that putting some of the credit power 
into labor’s hands will make possible more satis- 
factory industrial adjustments and enable the workers to 
take an active part in management and national affairs, 
Other labor groups fear that the movement will mer 
draw labor into the support and strengthening of t 
present credit system, tie its hands, force it into a con- 
servative position, and prevent progressive steps toward 
industrial readjustment. 
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Workers’ EpucATION | 


The past year has witnessed the gradual growth of the 
workers’ education movement following the direction al- 
ready charted. At the convention of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau in Philadelphia in April the work of the 
Bureau became more closely allied to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and a plan was adopted for systematie 
financial contributions to the Bureau from the interna- 
tional unions on a per capita basis for educational service. 
In addition to reporting progress along the lines pre- 
viously recorded two new developments were discussed. 
Labor chautauquas have been organized in some of the 
mining towns in Pennsylvania, thus drawing the inter 


_ of all the members of the working community, wo 


as well as men. And in several labor schools, classes if 
drama have been successful in staging plays, not only 
for their own members but for a public audience. 
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